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Activity  is  ia  general  essential  to  man’s  comfort,  pleasure,  succe  ss 
and  usefulness.  lie  may  be  debarred  from  activity,  and  still,  enjoy  all 
these,  but  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  inactive,  while  he  has  ability  to 
work,  and  expect,  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  real  happiness,  or  have  any 
ground  to  expect  a  prosperous  issue  to  Ins  plans  or  schemes.  x\s  the 
body  is  in  the  healthifst  state  when  the  blood  circulates  freely — and 
cannot,  indeed,  otherwise  be  really  healthy — so  our  mental  and  inoral 
constitution  cannot  be  sustained  in  a  sound  condition  if  moderate  mental 
activity  is  altogether  wanting — without  this,  both  wull  certainly  get 
into  disorder  or  decay.  It  is  very  true  that  one  may  fatigue  the  body’’ 
so  much,  that  it  will  refuse  to  do  its  work,  rejecting  nourishment  an  1 
rest,  alike  essential  to  its  support,  and  so  may  the  mind  be  over  taxed, 
till  imbecility  or  insanity  takes  the  place  of  energy^,  and  death  ensue. 
I'he  highly  gifted  and  lamented  Hugh  Miller  is  by  no  means  a  so’itary 
illustration  of  this  sad  truth — still,  for  thousands  who  may  suffer  from 
over  exertion,  I  fear  there  are  tens  of  thousands  wdio  suffer  from  inac¬ 
tivity.  In  certain  circumstances,  the  blood  cannot  circulate  freely  in 
the  human  body.  For  example, — in  a  crowded  church,  or  a  crowded 
school, where  there  is  little  or  no  provision  for  securing  a  constant  change  of 
air — what  is  the  consequence  ? — the  Minister  cannot  preach  effectively — 
the  congregation  cannot  listen  attentively — the  Teacher  cannot  instruct  as 
he  ought — the  Scholars  cannot  learn  as  they  should.  All,  are  more  or 
less  fettered  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  such  circumstances, 
no  blame  could  fairly  be  ascribed  to  an  eloquent,  earnest  preacher — if  he 
were  actually  tedious — or  to  his  hearers,  if  their  worship  wuis  devoid  of 
intelligence  ;  any  more  than  to  the  School  Teacher,  if  he  could  not 
make  himself  intelligible  to  his  Scholars  ;  or  to  them,  if  they  could  not 
fix  their  minds  on  their  studies.  Persuasions  or  entreaties  or  threaten- 
ings,  might  in  either  case,  be  idle  or  vain.  This  might  do  no  very  great 
harm,  if  the  evil  were  not  perpetuated — but  let  matters  continue  so 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  and  the  sy^sfem  wull  infallibly 
get  disordered,  and  those  under  its  influence,  may  cca.se  to  struggle 
against  it,  and  yield  themselves  up  to  it — till  mind  us  well  as  body,  act¬ 
ing  on  each  other,  get  thoroughly  diseased.  Stagnation  must  follow, 
when  the  blood  cannot  circulate  freely — and  this  is  not  merely  a  staiv^- 
ing  still — stagnant  water  it  is  true,  is  water  at  rest,  but  it  is  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  putridity,  which  wull  a.ssuredly  occasion  di'-ease  in  those  who 
are  under  its  influence.  In  apartments,  such  as  have  been  alluded  to, 
which  are  frequently  crowded  with  human  beings,  circulation  is  indls- 
pcusible  ;  means  must  be  taken,  not  merely  to  carry  off  the  impure  air, 
but  to  introduce  efficiently  and  safely,  pure  air  to  take  its  place,  keeping 
up  a  constant  circulation  in  the  apartment.  Till  this  is  done,  we  can¬ 
not  look  for  health  or  real  life.  Now,  there  is  a  pretty  close  analogy  ob- 
S'^rvable  if  wm  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  mind,  in  place  of  the  body.  The 
mind  cannot  be  idle  without  injury,  and  it  will  be  affected  and  take  its 
character,  from  the  atmosphere  it  mostly  breathes.  If  a  Teacher  is  in¬ 
dolent,  some  of  his  scholars  will  be  indolent,  so  far  as  proper  work  is 
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coneeined.  Should  some  be  disposed  to  work,  the  deadening  influence 
of  the  Teacher’s  example,  will  certainly  tell  on  them— they  will  not 
work  with  a  will.  If  some  are  indisposed  to  work,  it  is  exceedingly  un¬ 
likely  that  they  will  be  shamed  into  it  by  their  Teacher’s  example — and 
what  energy  they  have,  will,  most  likely,  go  forth  in  some  wrong  direc¬ 
tion — what  activity  they  exhibit,  will  be  the  result  and  also  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  mentid  or  moral  malady  ;  probably  of  both — but  assuredly  not 
of  healthy,  vigorous  life ;  and  will  not  be  confined  to  themselves,  but  go  on 
widening  and  deepening,  while  :t  remains  unchecked.  Let  an  indolent 
Teacher  be  placed  in  a  school,  and  he  must  be  held  responsible  in  a 
great  measure,  not  merely  for  the  squandering  of  the  pupils’  time,  and 
means  of  improvement,  but  for  all  the  moral  mischief  that  cannot  help 
existing  and  lasting,  while  he  continues  dead  to  any  true  sense  of  his 
own  obligations.  Activity,  properly  guided  and  regulated  is  indispensi- 
ble.  In  every  pursuit  in  life,  stagnation  of  the  mental  powers  must  bo 
guarded  against ;  else,  listlessness,  disorder,  disease  and  death  will 
surely  lollow — and  by  death,  may  be  understood  the  utter  and  hopeless 
failure  of  plans,  which  may  have  looked  exceedingly  promisinir,  while 
activity  was  maintained.  Means  must  be  provided,  to  keep  up  the 
circulation  :  activity  must  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception  :  all  obstacles 
to  its  introduction  or  continuance  must  be  sought  out  and  removed  : — 
all  proper  methods  taken,  to  secure  active  progress  of  an  unexceptionable 
kind.  If  we  are  not  going  forward  we  are  losing  ground— this  is  as 
true  in  regard  to  education  as  to  anything  else  ;  and  while  good  and 
wise  men  frequently  counsel  us  to  “  let  well  alone  ” — it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  consider  whether  we  are  really  entitled  to  reject  an  additional 
advantage  if  we  can  get  it,  from  dread  of  losing  a  present  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  good.  We  want  activity  in  the  school,  and  activity  in  the  school 
system,  and  more  and  more  in  both,  if  of  the  right  kind — not  an  aimless 
desire  for  innovation  but  a  warrantable  desire  to  come  as  near  perfection 
as  possible.  Let  us  pay  an  imaginary  visit  to  a  school  whei  e  tliis  activity 
is  to  be  found.  The  school  room  is  airy,  but  not  uncomfortably  so.  If, 
after  a  little,  it  begins  to  feel  rather  close,  a  circulation  of  fresh  air  can 
be  bad  without  having  to  throw  the  windows  open  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  down — the  windows  may  be  slightly  drawn  down,  or  have 
ventilators  in  them,  which  can  be  opened  when  required,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent — these  simple  means  may  be  sufficient,  but  such, 
or  something  equivalent,  will  certainly  not  be  wanting.  All  are  assem¬ 
bled,  and  the  exercises  going  on  quietly,  and  yet  it  is  little  more  than 
the  hour  fixed  for  assembling — there  is  not  perfect  stillness — but  no 
remark  seems  to  be  needed  from  the  Teacher.  He  appears  to  be  able  to 
give  the  scholars  credit  for  studying — and  does  not  require  to  apologize 
for  unnecessary  hum  of  voices,  by  asking  them  to  ‘'study  low” — (rather 
a  figure  of  speech  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think).  The  room  is 
neat,  clean  and  well  furnished — no  want  of  Blackboards  or  Maps;  and 
the  former,  bearing  evidence  of  constant  use  in  quite  a  variety  of  ways. 
If  the  smaher  children  arc  not  studying,  they  are  at  work  on  their  own 
slates,  doing  their  best  to  reproduce  there,  something  before  them  on 
the  Blackboard  ;  letters  or  characters,  whose  object  they  may  very  dimly 
comprehend.  Those  who  have  advanced  a  step  or  two  higher,  may  be 
working  out  on  their  slates,  sums  they  see  before  them,  expecting  shortly 
to  work  tliem  out  on  the  board,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  before 
shewing  the  work  on  their  slates.  While  this  is  cjuietly  proceeding,  one 
or  other  of  the  classes  is  j2;oing  on  with  a  recitation,  reading  for  instance, 
not  in  a  dul’,  drawling  sing-song  key,  as  if  undergoing  penance,  but 
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with  animation  and  expression — noticing  and  correcting  errors  made  by 
each  other, — but  without  creating  any  confusion.  The  class  is  dismissed 
— the  teacher  notes  the  standing  of  the  scholars,  and  gives  them  credit  in 
a  book  for  the  result  of  the  examination — calls  up  another  class,  possibly 
on  some  other  branch  of  study,  and  proceeds  in  like  manner — with  an 
occasional  breathing  time  for  a  few  seconds,  when  the  children’s  voices 
ring  out  clearly  and  sweetly,  in  some  favourite  School  Melody — then  to 
work  again,  at  some  other  study,  till  time  for  recess  or  for  dismissal 
arrives— and  when  the  day’s  work  is  over,  vve  find  the  scholars  getting 
tickets  corresponding  to  their  dilligence  in  study,  or  good  conduct  or 
punctuality — the  Teacher  considering  the  extra  labour  thus  required  of 
him,  to  be  remunerative  in  the  hishest  sense  of  the  term.  The  habits, 
as  well  as  the  mere  activity  of  the  Teacher  are  infectious.  He  uses 
Text  Books — but  not  slavishly — he  is  too  well  acquainted  with  them 
for  that ;  and  is  getting  his  scholars  to  rely  on  themselves — to  feel  in  a 
good  measure,  independent,  certainly  of  each  other,  and  comparatively 
of  him.  He  allows  liberty  of  speech, — but  no  impertinence  ;  sympathises 
with  the  difficulties,  the  success  and  the  joys  of  his  scholars, — and  loses 
nothing  in  their  estimation,  by  occasionally  unbending  from  the  loftier 
position  of  Master.  The  activity  of  any  such  school  is  not  owing  solely 
to  the  Moral,  the  Mental  or  the  Physical  atmosphere.  All  have  their 
share  in  the  result — but  we  should  find  a  very  different  state  of 
matters,  if  one  or  other  was  not  what  it  should  be — we  might  find  an 
efficient  Teacher,  and  a  hopeful  class  of  scholars  to  begin  with  ;  but  let 
them  remain  in  a  clovse  confined  room,  and  the  fair  promise  will  soon  be 
blasted — or  we  might  find  the  school  room  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  the 
school  notwithstanding,  in  a  very  bad  condition,  owing  to  the  inactive 
disposition  of  the  Teacher.  He  may  be  able  to  draw  his  salary,  without 
experiencing  any  qualms  of  conscience,  in  having  made  no  special  effort 
to  merit  it — complying  he  may  imagine,  with  all  the  stated  legal  require¬ 
ments  but,  as  of  necessity  merely — “putting  in  his  time,”  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  but,  in  reality,  putting  off"  the  time,  not  turning  it  to  the 
account  it  should  and  might  have  served,  in  other  hands,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  scholars,  in  their  studies,  and  rendering  these  studies 
a  pleasure  to  themselves. 

Stagnation,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  includes  actual  disease.  A 
i  school,  where  inactivity  is  the  rule,  is  running  down,  getting  deteriorated 
and  demoralized.  Where  there  is  no  evidence  of  active  life  we  may 
i  conclude  there  is  incipient  death.  If  there  is  no  activity  in  a  right 
1  way,  there  will  be  no  less  real,  though  it  may  be  less  distinctly  marked 
I  activity,  in  a  contrary  direction.  Let  an  indolent  Teacher  get  roused 
!  up,  come  to  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  his  true  obligatious,  and  how 
I  far  short  he  has  come  of  fulfilling  them  ;  and  he  may  succeed  in  effecting 
j  on  his  scholars,  a  like  change  he  has  experienced  himself.  He  may 
!  come  to  W'ork  in  reality,  and  get  them  to  do  so  also,  but  the  case  would 
'  be  uncommon.  Once  roused  up,  he  would  probably  work  to  better  pur- 
;  pose  elsewhere ;  while  an  active  Teacher  in  his  place,  with  a  different 
history,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  successful : — so  many  mental 

i  and  moral  ailments,  arising  out  of  a  sort  of  chronic  indolence ;  quite 

ii  likely  the  scholars  will  be  found  active  enough  in  some  ways ;  in  de- 
j  ceiving  their  teachers,  having  recourse  to  what  is  called  cribbing — while 

they  pretend  to  be  studying,  not  to  be  trusted  either  in  speech  or  be¬ 
havior,  using  bad  language,  and  in  these  and  other  ways  corrupting  their 
companions; — mischievous,  and  spreading  mischief  around :  establishing 
an  unenviable  notoriety  for  themselves,  their  school  and  the  neighbour- 
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hood — a  wonderful  activity  it  is  true,  but  all  on  the  downward  road. 

In  such  a  case,  a  radical  change  is  required ;  and  when  such  a  state  of 
matters  exists,  very  much  will  depend  on  the  change  being  a  wise  one  : 

— introduce  a  harsh  overbearing  man,  one  who  has  the  reputation  of 
holding  the  reins  tightly — active,  and  with  some  ability  as  a  Teacher  ; 
but  not  burdened  with  excess  of  judgment ;  and  the  most  we  can 
hope  is,  that  the  school  may  not  get  much  worse, — improvement  we 
need  not  look  for.  Firmness  in  such  a  case,  is  essential;  but  without 
fellow  feeling  for  those  who  have  been  deplorably  mismanaged,  and 
whose  errors  ma}'^  in  a  great  measure  have  been  the  result  of  the  neglect 
they  have  suffered, — firmness  alone,  will  never  answer.  The  treatment 
wanted,  is  rather  that  of  a  wise  parent  to  misguided  children,  than  of  a 
sovereign  to  hardened[rebels.  The  consideration,  that  it  has  been  by  the 
culpable  neglect  of  temporary  guardians,  that  his  scholars  have  been 
well-nigh  ruined,  should  modify  the  means  employed  to  effect  a  change  ; 
and  while  no  less  firm  and  decided,  the  government  will  be  wiser  and 
more  successful.  Activity  of  the  right  kind  must  be  maintained  con¬ 
tinually  ;  a  healthy  circulation  kept  ,up  at  all  times ;  but  besides  this, 
the  system  may  occasionally,  re(j[uire  something  more.  AVhile  it  may 
not  be  needed  by  one,  it  may  do  good  to  another — and  it  may  do  none  ; 
any  harm.  One  would  not  certainly  desire  to  live  in  a  current  all  their  ^ 
lives; — but  to  be  in  it  occasional  y,  may  invigorate  the  system.  I 
would  seek  no  more  from  any  periodical  excitement.  We  find  such  in 
public  examinations — the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  in  festivals.  These 
may  sometimes  be  made  too  much  of — but  if  they  are  judiciously 
managed,  may  prove  very  serviceable.  Slight  currents  of  jealousy  may 
arise:— ideas  of  partiality  being  shewn,  and  unmerited  slight,  received  : 
— but,  from  what  positive  good,  is  incidental  evil  ever  inseparable  ? 
while  in  most  cases,  the  good  may  greatly  outweigh  the  evil.  Even 
in  the  ordinary  daily  studies  of  any  school,  disappointments  will 
be  felt,  ideas  of  personal  injustice  entertained — and  yet,  no  harm  will 
follow,  when  the  government  is  in  good  hands: — indeed;  just  owing  to 
such  feelings  arising,  there  wdll  be  frequent  opportunity  for  a  judicious 
teacher’s  exercising  a  salutary  influence  on  his  pupils.  It  is  undeniable 
that  excitement  of  any  kind  should  be  the  rare  exception  ;  that  it  should 
not  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  solely  for  the  beneficial  results,  that 
are  anticipated  ;  and  that  every  possible  precaution  should  be  used,  to  ’ 
render  it  not  only  beneficial,  but  quite  innocent.  An  occasional  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  spoken  of,  thus  guarded,  may  be  encouraged  and 
welcomed  as  a  probable  auxiliary  in  education  ;  just  as  we  may  pursue 
our  work  in  the  valley  with  fresh  vigour,  after  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze 
on  the  hills. 

Activity  may  exist  of  a  kind  which  is  not  desirable,  and  producing  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters — I  refer  to  activity  in  complaining, 
where  the  complaints  are  made  without  sufficient  grounds.  A  very  com¬ 
mon  answer  to  the  question  ‘‘How  is  such  and  such  a  sebpol  succeeding  ?” 
is,  “  There  are  no  complaints.”  This  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  : 
if  it  isyu-flise,  it  is  of  the  very  lowest  order.  One  who  really  desires  to  be 
informed,  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  can  scarcely  rest  contented  with 
such  a  reply,  if  be  can  come  nearer  the  real  state  of  the  case.  However, 
taking  it,  just  as  it  is  so  often  given,  let  us  analyze  it  a  little,  by  asking, 
“  Whence  do  complaints  generally  arise  V'  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  occasion  1  believe,' is  imagined  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Teach¬ 
er — often  and  often  I  am  satisfied,  he  is  free  from  just  cause  of  blame 
which  should  be  attributed  to  the  scholars,  or  their  parents.  Sometimes 
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when  the  Teacher  is  really  to  blame,  he  should  share  it  with  those  who 
have  little  interest  in  the  school — yet  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
fluence,  and  bringing  it  to  bear  on  a  weak  body  of  Trustees,  can  secure 
the  appointment  of  an  inferior  and  perhaps  in  some  respects,  incompet¬ 
ent  Teacher,  with  the  view  of  having  less  to  pay  for  his  services  : — or, 
it  is  even  possible,  that  part  of  the  blame  might  be  found  to  lie,  in  legal 
qualification  having  been  given  to  some  Teacher,  qualified  in  certain 
respects,  that  the  law  holds  to  be  essential,  and  yet,  wanting  in  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  the  absence  of  which  may  involve  more  than  the  Examin¬ 
ers  calculated  on,  and  the  want  of  which,  is  only  discovered  when  the 
individual  has  had  the  opportunity  of  being  pi actically  tested.  Free¬ 
dom  from  complaints  however,  at  whose  soever  door  they  should  lie, — can¬ 
not  be  properly  urged  as  any  sign  of  positive  success: — it  may  be  in¬ 
difference  on  the  part  of  some  who  should  have  spoken  out,  that  has 
occasioned  silence  ;  or  even  a  time-serving  policy  in  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  really  concerned.  How  often  do  we  see  that  it  wants  but  a 
spark,  to  set  a  magazine  of  powder  on  fire,  when,  from  want  of  that 
spark,  the  danger  might  have  been  averted  never  so  long  !  or, — when 
a  pestilential  marsh  may  lie  in  one’s  immediate  neighborhood,  favourable 
circumstances  have  rendered  it  comparatively  harmless,  till  a  hot  summer 
comes,  and  rouses  it  into  deadly  vitality:  So, — real  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint  may  exist,  even  where  they  have  not  found  utterance.  If  such 
there  be, — known  to  exist,  but  without  any  attempt  to  remove  their  cause, 
the  school  must  suffer;  it  cannot  be  in  a  satisfactory  state: — while,  if 
there  are  no  real  grounds  of  complaint,  such  as  there  are,  being  either 
trivial  or  unfounded,  the  school  may  be  in  a  prosperous  state  notwith¬ 
standing  apparent  dissatisfaction  in  some  quarters  : — and  the  answer  one 
gets  there  are  no  complaints,” — may  be  a  mere  begging  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Trivial  complaints  when  the  Teacher  is  assumed  to  be  in  fault, 
generally  come  up,  in  some  such  shape  as — “  He  pushes  the  scholars 
too  fasten: — is  too  severe: — is  too  long  of  opening  school: — neglects 
studies  of  importance,  and  gives  the  time  to  such  as  the  scholars  have 
no  use  for  : — has  favorites  : — visits  too  much  in  the  section  ;  neglects 
the  younger  scholars  in  order  to  attend  to  one  or  two,  who  are  study¬ 
ing  the  higher  branches”  : — while  we  may  find  others  complaining  that 
the  Teacher  is  easy  when  he  should  be  severe: — or  in  other  words: — 
is  too  easy  with  the  children  of  others,  too  strict  with  their  own  : — keeps 
the  school  too  long  in,  the  fact  being  that  being  unable  to  get  the 
scholars  mustered  early  enough,  be  makes  up  to  them  for  the  loss — pun¬ 
ishing  himself  and  the  punctual  scholars  for  the  sake  of  the  laggards  :  — 
not  perhaps  a  wise  course,  but  not  inexcusable  at  all  events.  Every 
Teacher  is  not  in  all  respects  perfect.  He  may  be  liable  justly  to  any 
of  the  charges  1  have  noticed  : — at  least  it  is  possible: — but  what  I 
complain  of,  is  the  habit  of  unthinkingly  heeding,  and  giving  addition¬ 
al  currency  to  such  complaints,  withont  putting  forth  any  effort,  first,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  really  founded  or  unfounded.  I  believe,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  petty  jealousy  is  the  occasion  of  most  of  them,  and 
that  the  activity  exhibited  in  respect  of  them,  might  be  more  profitably 
used  in  building  up  rather  than  in  undermining  the  Teachers  authority 
and  influence.  How  many  are  there  everywhere  ready  to  lend  an  un¬ 
questioning  ear  to  any  such  complaints,  even  to  help  them  on  without 
giving  themselves  further  trouble  :  — arriving  at  once  at  the  summary 
conclusion,  “  The  Teaclier  is  not  giving  satisfaction — there  must  be  a 
change.”  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  may  certainly  be  good  that  there  are  no 
complaints  ;  but  of  itself,  this  afibrds  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suc- 
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ccss  of  the  school.  It  may  be  really  prosperous,  when  there  are  com¬ 
plaints — if  they  were  only  looked  into — and  far  from  succeeding,  when 
there  are  comparatively  few,  or  even  none  heard  of.  It  is  good  to  find 
that  the  school  creates  interest  in  any  locality — still,  there  may  be  activi¬ 
ty,  as  the  foregoing  observations  go  to  shew,  that  does  unmitigated  harm — 
an  activity  like  that  of  the  troubled  sea,  “  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and 
dirt”  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  want  of  activity,  where  its 
presence  might  afibrd  ground  to  hope  for  really  beneficial  results.  We 
do  want  activity  in  our  schools,  and  school  sections  in  relation  to  the 
schools;  but  we  want  it.  of  an  unquestionably  healthy  description.  We 
may  hear  of  Our  Boards  for  licensing  Teachers  being  too  exacting:  — 
bringing  Teachers  too  often  up  for  examination — well,  perhaps  those 
who  complain,  have  themselves  in  a  good  measure  to  blame  that  it  is 
S3 : — There  are  Teachers  who  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  keep  up  to 
what  they  have  once  been,  far  less  to  improve  on  it.  Having  got  a  certain 
position,  they  rest  on  their  oars,  so  far  as  their  own  studies  go — when 
they  have  got  a  place.  Inactivity  is  at  work,  which  being  carried  into 
their  schools,  and  carried  out  there — may  do  very  serious  injury.  Such 
as  these,  certainly  cannot  complain  with  any  show  of  justice  if  their 
teaching  qualifications  are  occasionally  overhauled.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  always  be  wise  to  give  certificates  unlimited  as  to  time,  to  any  Teach¬ 
er,  for  the  exhibition  of  peculiar  merit,  at  an  examination  : — if  his 
habits  are  not  known,  and  known  to  be  such  as  to  be  some  guarantee 
for  his  not  lapsing  into  inactivity,  after  having  perhaps  secured  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  ambition  ;  and  without  activity,  there  is  small  ground  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  teaching  ability  ;  and  without  this,  however  high  the  teach¬ 
ers  attainments  in  mere  head  knowledge,  the  school  he  is  placed  over, 
will  have  a  poor  bargain.  It  is  active,  able  practical  Teachers  that  are 
really  wanted*.  We  desire  to  see  life,  in  all  who  are  connected  with  or 
interested  in  the  schools — going  forth  in  a  right  direction,  and  of  course 
under  right  control.  It  is  to  be  had,  and  the  best  qualifications  in  all 
other  respects  will  prove  but  a  soiry  substitute  for  it.  Further  then,  I 
would  remark,  it  activity  is  demanded  in  the  school  in  all  respects,  at 
all  times,  and  from  all  concerned —it  must  be  equally  and  at  a!l  times 
necessary,  in  the  School  System — Here,  whatever  else  may  be  said,  there 
should  be  no  Stagnation.  The  machinery  employed,  should  be  good  of 
its  kind,  and  kept  working  harmoniously  in  its  parts.  It  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  developing  itself.  It  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  be 
difiereat  here,  from  what  it  is  in  most  things  in  common  life.  A  ma¬ 
chine  is  constructed  on  a  certain  theory,  and  is  found  to  be  of  much 
service.  Because  it  is  unquestionably,  in  advance  of  former  methods, 
it  does  not  follow  that  no  alterations  must  be  thought  of,  to  make  it 
more  generally  serviceable.  It’s  very  introduction  draws  attention  to 
what  was  comparatively  unheeded  previously, — and  new  modes  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  present  themselves,  calling  for  repeated  alterations,  before  it 
can  be  considered  quite  perfect.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  an  outcry 
made  against  the  “  tinkering  up”  of  the  School  System: — but  let  it  be 
asked,  what  tinkering  is?  It  is  surely,  attempting,  rather  to  patch  up 
an  old  article  to  make  it  ‘‘  almost  as  good  as  new'’ : — than  using  efforts 
to  make  a  comparatively  valuable  invention,  available  to  a  greater  number, 
and  useful  to  them  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways — Many  of  our  social 
wants  we  had  no  conception  of,  till  we  found  them  out,  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  one  improvement  after  another — they  were  not  really  wants 
before,  but  certainly  are  now — Numberkss  illustrations,  will  occur  to 
any  one.  The  former  state  of  things  has  disappeared — we  cannot  fall 
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back  on  ik,  if  we  would  : — and  should  therefore  strive  to  have  the  existing 
System  improved,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  to  meet  the  wants,  the  reasonable 
wants  of  all  classes  ; — remove  any  reasonable  complaints  that  may  be 
made  against  it,  in  its  state  of  progressive  developement ; — and  raise 
up  and  retain,  a  sufficient  supply  of  Teachers  of  the  best  kind,  who  can 
look  to  the  occupation  as  one  of  more  general  permanence,  than  it  has 
yet  been. 

The  present  Common  School  System  was  established  in  1850  : — the 
Bomau  Catholic  Separate  School  Act  was  passed  in  1855  ; — the  Common 
School  Amendment  Act  in  1860  :  and  the  amended  Boman  Catholic 
Separate  School  Law  in  1863.  In  addition  to  these  legislative  enact¬ 
ments,  various  regulations  having  the  force  of  law,  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  some  of  which  have 
been  freely  discussed, — approved  by  some,  and  condemned  by  others. 
Perhaps  the  length  of  time  that  each  of  these  changes  was  before  the 
public,  ere  it  became  law, — the  great  difference  of  opinion  elicited  in 
reference  to  some  of  them,  especially  the  establishment  of  Boman  Catho¬ 
lic  Separate  Schools  :  and  the  additional  privileges  conferred  on  these  by 
the  Act  of  1863, — added  to  the  controversies  which  have  taken  place, 
regarding  others  of  the  enactments  or  provisions  ;  have  tended  to  create 
and  perpetuate  the  idea,  that  the  law  has  been  constantly  undergoing 
changes,  whose  introduction  has  been  for  the  most  part  productive  of 
much  acrimonious  feeling  in  the  Country  :  and  that  it  might,  every  thing 
considered,  have  been  better,  had  the  law  remained  till  now,  just  as  it 
was  originally  established,  It  might  have  been  preferable  to  have  had 
no  Separate  Schools  whatever: — that  the  youth  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith  had  continued  as  before,  to  receive  instruction  universally  at  the 
Common  (mixed)  Schools,  their  religious  tenets  being  in  no  respect 
interfered  with  :  still,  when  that  class  of  schools  was  legally  established, 
if  they  were  to  he  of  much  value  to  their  supporters,  or,  it  might  be  said, 
to  the  country,  they  did  require  certain  additional  privileges.  Whether, 
in  granting  these,  some  points  were  overlooked  which  should  have  received 
attention,  and  that,  simply  in  fairness  to  the  Common  Schools,  may  be 
legitimately  questioned  :  but  if  so,  there  are  still  to  be  found,  after  the 
latest  proposed  alterations,  ambiguities  and  anomalies  in  the  Common 
School  Law  itself :  and  this  only  tends  to  confirm  what  has  been  said 
already,  that  experience  alone  of  the  working  of  the  Act,  will  bring  to 
light,  point  after  point,  where  improvement  is  needed,  and  yet  no  need¬ 
less  “tinkering”  be  fairly  chargeable  against  the  System.  The  System 
requires  to  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  to  be  kept  from  stagnation, 
kept  in  fact,  in  good  working  order  during  its  comparatively  imperfect 
state.  The  changes  already  effected  have  been  made  either  with  a  view 
to  render  the  System  more  complete  as  a  whole — more  available,  and  in 
the  least  exceptionable  way  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  or  to  permit 
of  its  working  more  freely,  with  less  jarring  in  its  parts,  so  as  to  effect 
results  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature.  Other  changes  are  contemplated 
with  the  same  object.  I'he  results  may  not  be  all  that  their  most  zealous  ' 
advocates  expect  or  fancy.  Theoretically  plausible,  and  yet  practically 
inoperative.  Time  will  not  be  long  of  testing  this.  Some  of  them,  those 
especially  affecting  the  Superintendence  of  Schools,  and  granting  Certifi¬ 
cates  to  Teachers,  have  been  mooted  for  several  years : — brought  up  again 
and  again  by  the  Provincial  Association  of  Teschers,  and  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  Educational  Department : — and  the  clause  making  it 
compulsory  on  all  children  of  a  certain  age  to  attend  some  school  for  a 
definite  period  of  every  year,  has  met  with  favor,  and  been  looked  on  as 
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a  necessity  in  other  countries.  In  some  respects,  not  wholly  the  same, 
it  does  appear  to  be  a  necessity  amou"  ourselves,  not  merely  in  our  large 
cities,  but  throughout  the  country.  The  irregularity  of  attendance  has 
been,  and  is,  the  great  barrier  to  progress;  and,  repugnant  as  it  may 
appear  to  be,  to  some  of  our  2)reconceived  ideas,  there  may  really  be  no 
other  practicable  mode  of  attaining  the  desired  and  most  desirable  end. 
This  may  be  inadequate,  but  whether  or  not  so,  it  seems  worth  a  trial, 
— even  if  it  were  merely  for  the  secondary  consideration  of  removing 
cause  of  complaint  from  those  who  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
establishment  of  Free  Schools.  But  the  main  object,  the  positive  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  of  the  whole  youth  of  our  land,  at  some  school  or  other 
for  a  certain  period,  is  surely  worth  risking  something  to  secure.  The 
provision,  like  others,  may  not  be  sufficient ;  but  it  is  surely  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  considering  that  oases  of  an  exceptional  nature  are 
provided  for,  where  it  would  be  alike  cruel  and  unjust  to  enforce  the  law 
uniformly  and  absolutely; — and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  conceived 
necessity  for  each  and  every  alteration  that  is  proposed,  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  by  cases  of  injury  sustained  through  some  of  the  original  provisions 
of  the  law  being  insufficiently  limited.  Certain  alterations,  it  is  possible, 
may  hold  out  the  prospect  of  real  benefit  to  some  parties,  and  may  be 
louud  to  inflict  thereby  injury  on  others.  The  benefit  sought  may  be 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  yet,  the  proposed  plan  may  not,  after  all,  be 
the  true  way  to  attain  it.  If  so,  however,  the  evil  will  cure  itself.  It 
is  possible  that  too  general  a  view  may  have  been  taken  of  measures 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  to  be  suitable  or  not  as  they  are  carried 
into  practice.  The  amendments  may  call  for  amendment,  even  after 
having  become  law  : — and  yet,  without  being  put  to  the  test,  it  might  be 
impossible  decidedly  to  condemn  them,  and  to  assert  that  they  were 
unsuitable,  or  impracticable.  Activity  is  wanted  then  in  our  School 
System, — a  ceaseless  activity.  It  will  not  move  along  altogether  noise¬ 

lessly,  we  cannot  expect  that ;  —  but  gran  ting  this,  if  due  precautions  are 
taken  to  cause  it  to  go  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and  without  risk  of  collis¬ 
ion,  it  may  accomplish  the  best  results.  Even  since  its  first  establish¬ 
ment,  despite  of  all  hindrances,  it  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
progress  in  a  variety  .of  ways  has  been  remarkable,  and  gives  great 
encouragement  to  hope  that  it  wdll  be  so  in  the  future  in  an  increased 
ratio,  as  acknowledged  defects  are  met,  by  tried  and  adequate,  and 
approved  remedies.  I  have  not  sought  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  proposed  alterations  on  the  School  Law — I  might  not  be  competent 
to  do  so  to  any  good  purpose.  Some  of  them  I  might  hail  as  positive 
and  unquestionable  improvements, — even  without  being  subjected  to 
trial  : — others  may  prove  so,  although  it  could  not  perhaps  be  confidently 
affirmed  of  them  now  ;  and  others,  although  calculated  to  work  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  certain  quarters,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be  less 
suitable  for  other  localities,  if  not  likely  there,  to  operate  as  a  hindrance 
fo  educational  enterprise,  rather  than  to  aid  its  progress.  I  rejoice  to 
recognize  as  a  main  I’eature,  the  design  of  elevating  the  status  of  the 
Teacher,  along  with  efforts  to  secure  a  generally  competent  class  of 
Teachers.  Whether  the  mode  of  accomplishing  the  former  result  is  the 
best  or  not,  so  far  as  other  interests  are  affected  by  it  remains  to  be  seen. 
Certainly,  however,  there  is  need  for  some  inducement  to  Teachers,  not 
merely  to  fit  themselves  for  a  few  years  employment  in  this  way,^ — but, 
to  induce  many  to  look  to  the  occupation  as  one  they  may,  with  credit, 
respectability,  and  comfort,  a.'ssume  as  a  permanent  life  labour,  with  the 
assurance  of  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  their  exertions. 
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Activity  then,  constant  activity,  is  iudispensible  in  the  School,  and 
in  the  School  System — in  all  its  bearings,  and  relations,  and  departments, 
from  the  highest  to  the  Immblest.  And,  if  we  would  have  it  in  Teachers 
and  their  Schools,  we  must  have  it  also  in  those  who  are  appointed  to 
superintend  the  general  working  of  these  Schools  throughout  the  country. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  there  is  activity  at  Head  Quarters, 
from  the  venerated  Author  of  the  System  downwards — and  that  this 
activity  of  one  individual,  this  concentration  of  mind  and  effort  for  many 
years  on  one  noble  cud,  has  simulated  many  others  in  the  same  direction. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  office  of  Local  Superintendent,  and  what  may  be 
considered  (qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  may  be  added. 

I  would,  however,  be  understood  in  specifying  these,  to  refer  to  a  Coenty 
or  district,  including  the  maximum  number  of  Schools  a  (Jounty  Super¬ 
intendent  can  legally  attend  to — rather  than  to  a  particular  Township, 
contamiug  a  much  smaller  number  of  Schools, — and  occupying  far  less 
time  in  inspection  and  other  dvities  belonging  to  the  situation. 

The  Superintendence  of  Scliools  under  the  Common  School  System  as 
by  law  established,  is  of  a  two-fold  character  :  embracing  not  only  actual 
oversight,  but,  along  with  it,  a  system  of  reports  on  that  oversight  and 
its  results  ;  and  on  various  matters  arising  out  of  the  System.  It  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  Superintend-mt,  that  difficulties  can  be  inti¬ 
mated,  and  cnequiry  made,  on  points  which  may  not  be  capable  of  settle¬ 
ment  between  parties,  without  the  apqiointment  of  some  one  authorised 
to  examine  and  decide  on  them.  It  recquires  in  one  aq:)pointed  to  discharge 
its  duties  so  as  to  give  any  good  prospect  of  success,  many  qualifications, 
a  few  of  the  most  important  of  which  may  first  I'C  mentioned,  and  theii 
briefly  touched  on  :  qualifications  which,  more  perhaps  than  most  others, 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  for  ;  some  of  them  entering  into  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  every  official  duty;  others  of  equal  importance,  but  calling  for 
their  exercise  less  frequently,  These  special  qualifications  of  a  Superin¬ 
tendent  are  : — A  systematic  mind,  to  keep  in  proper  order  the  macluncry 
that  is  emqDloyed  ;  s>omQ  Scholarship,  so  that  the  office  may  rather  be 
magnifiedThan  lowered,  through  the  acquirements  of  its  occupant  ;  a 
tolerably  sound  judgment,  so  that  a  satisfactoiy  conclusion  may  be  always 
come  to,  especially  where  doubtful  points  have  to  be  settled,  in  regard  to 
which  evidence  is  neither  abundant  nor  clear  ;  entire  impartiaUtip  so  that 
decisions  arrived  at  may  be  seen  to  be  founded  solely  on  the  real  merits 
of  any  case;  considerable  decision,  so  that  abuses  may  not  bo  continued 
on  the  ground  of  any  sq>ecial  plea;  and  a  courteous  disposition,  so  that 
confidence  may  bo  felt  in  willingness  to  give  any  and  every  m  itter  brought 
up  a  frank  and  fair  consideration.  To  speak  more  particularly  on  these — 
I.  It'  the  Superintendent  is  not  naturally  possessed  of  a  Systematic 
or  Methodical  turn  of  mind,  he  must  for  his  own  part,  expect  to  meet 
with  constant  annoyances  and  vexations,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  : 
— If  letters  he  gets,  are  not  replied  to  at  once, — If  they  cannot  be  laid 
held  of  at  any  subsequent  time,  however  remote . — if  all  sorts  of 
Reports  and  Statements  which  the  Law  requires  the  School  Trus<:ees  to 
submit  at  stated  periods, — are  not  regularly  filed,  and  placed  wliere 
they  can  be  got  without  any  delay,  even  long  after  the}^  have  served  the 
primary  and  tcunporary  purpose  intended  : — if  appointments  are  not 
noted  and  faithfully  and  punctually  kept  : — if  memoranda  are  not  taken 
of  all  school  visits  : — and  of  any  matters  requirij-g  special  notice,  brought 
to  light  on  such  occasions; — much  personal  inconvenience  must  be  felt 
by  the  Superintendent,  much  precious  time  be  wasted,  and  his  own  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  uubusiness  like  habits,  will  certainly  affect  all  with  whom  he 
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comes  in  contact  officially.  Nor  will  it  be  sufficient  to  be  merely 
methodical.  Without  accuracy  and  invariable  correctness,  in  minute 
particulars,  as  well  as  in  such  as  are  at  first  sight,  essential,  he  is  in  so 
far,  destitute  of  one  important  qualification  for  the  work  he  will  have  to 
do.  He  requires  to  be  strictly  systematic,  and  rigidly  accurate,  at  all 
times,  and  in  everything — If  he  is  not,  his  usefulness  will  be  greatly 
impaired,  and  he  liimself  constantly  vexed. 

II.  The  School  Superintendent  should  be  a  fair  scholar.  Perhaps 
he  should  be  more,  but  certainly  he  should  not  be  less.  Probably  some 
injudicious  appointments  have  been  made,  rendering  it  only  proper  to 
have  a  fixed  standard,  in  respeot  of  the  scholastic  attainments  of  all 
Superintendents.  I  would  remark,  however,  on  the  recommendation 
that  no  one  should  be  eligible  as  Superintendent,  who  had  not  previously 
been  engaged  in  teaching — that,  granting  the  advantage  he  and  others 
might  generally  find,  from  his  possessing  a  Teacher’s  pr  cfi^al  qualifica¬ 
tions,  there  might,  on  either  hand,  be  loss  from  such  a  restriction.  It  is 
at  least  quite  possible,  that  Trustees  might  desire  the  removal  of  a 
Teacher,  whom  the  Superintendent  wished  to  retain.  He  might,  in 
consequence,  be  suspected  of  undue  leaning  to  the  Teacher,  simply  as 
such  ; — a  charge  to  which  a  non-professional  Superintendent  would  not 
be  liable  : — while,  on  the  other  band,  the  law  in  this  respect,  remaining 
as  it  now  stands,  but,  in  regard  to  limits,  the  Superintendence  embrac¬ 
ing  universally  a  county  or  district  of  like  extent,  the  situation,  as 
affording  constant  occup^ation  is  rendered  of  more  consequence,  and  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  sought  after  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
Teaching,  and  who  would,  in  many  cases,  get  the  preference,  and  retain 
it  when  they  proved  themselves  suitable  in  all  other  respects,  and  exer¬ 
cised  due  discretion  so  f  sr  as  Teachers  were  concerned,  acting  indepen¬ 
dently  and  yet  with  evident  and  undoubted  impartiality.  There  are 
no  doubt  many  unemployed  Teachers,  who  would  fill  the  office  with 
credit  in  every  way. 

III.  In  the  discharge  of  some  of  the  occasional  duties  of  the 
Superintendent,  a  sound  judgment  will  be  found  of  great  consequence  : 
— all  the  more  too,  if  he  has  the  ability  of  looking  at  any  matter  that 
may  be  submitted  to  him,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  recognise  very  readily, 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  views  held  by  those  whose  differences 
he  has  to  settle ;  ability  to  take  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  a  subject 
without  any  disposition  to  under-estimate  the  details,  where  they  are  of 
real  importance  ;  no  desire  to  give  a  merely  dogmatic  opinion,  however 
correct ;  but  willingness  to  shew  on  what  a  judgment  is  founded,  which 
must  conflict  with  the  views  of  those  who  have  to  accept,  and  make  the 
best  of  an  adverse  decision  I  think  however  decided  he  must  be,  there  is 
no  necessity  that  he  should  appear  to  be  arbitrary. 

IV.  Any  one  whose  duty,  like  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
obliges  him,  either  indh'idually,  or  along  with  others  to  hear  complaints 
arising  between  parties,  and  give  a  decision,  will  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  'partiality ; — and,  even  allowing  that  such  a  charge  may  be  utterly 
groundless; — altho' he  should  have  an  established  character  for  integ¬ 
rity,  that  would  in  general  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  is 
quite  above  being  influenced  by  corrupt  motives  : — still, — it  may  be  of 
no  small  moment,  to  exercise  a  prudent  caution,  so  as  effectually  to  dis¬ 
arm  suspicion.  He  might  justly  repudiate  the  idea  of  taking  a  bribe : — 
and  yet  by  receiving  attentions  from  some  rather  than  others,  at  certain 
times: — might  quite  unconsiously  have  his  judgment  biassed — and  even 
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were  It  not  so,  his  usefulness  for  the  future,  might  be  lesscnefl,  by  a 
want  of  true  wisdom,  under  such  circumstances. 

V.  One  very  essential  qualification  of  a  Superintendent  is  ilecision 
of  character.  Let  him  be  fickle  of  purpose,  and  his  weakness  will  not 
only  be  speedily  discovered,  but  used  against  himself.  Let  his  mind  be 
made  up  on  solid  grounds,  —  deliberately  or  more  speedily — but  allowing 
of  no  hesitation  on  his  own  part  as  to  its  being  correctly  :  and  no 
persuasions  should  then  be  suffered  to  affer  his  resolution.  Abundance 
of  pleas  may  be  brought  forward  to  induce  him  to  do  so  : — but  tliey 
should  be  steadily  resisted  ; — if  the  matter  is  one  of  grave  importance, 
for  the  sake  of  the  interests  involved  in  it : — if  it  is  of  minor  moment, 
because  of  the  bad  effects  of  vacillation  on  himself,  rendering  him  in 
future,  more  liable  to  be  worked  on  by  considerations,  that  should  not 
carry  weight  in  influencing  a  decision. 

VI.  Courtesif  is  seldom  out  of  place  anywhere.  Even  allowing  that 
it  could  do  nothing  towards  rendering  one  eligible  as  a  Superintendent, 
if  it  existed  apart  frr.m  other  absolutely  essential  qualifications  : — yet, 
when  possessed  of  these, — a  courteous  bearing  towards  everv  one  he 
comes  in  contact  with,— be  it  man,  woman  or  child, — connected  closely 
or  remotely  with  the  school,  will  give  increavSed  value  to  his  services, 
while  a  haughty  domineering  disposition,  or  distant  reserved  manner, 
will  exercise  an  unhappy  influence,  whether  it  is  exhibited  towards  old 
or  young,  teacher  or  scholar, — ratepayer  or  School  Trustee.  If  not 
natural,  it  should  be  acquired,  for  the  sake  of  the  office  by  every 
Superintendent. 

Such  qualifications  as  these,  are  essential.  These  he  should  have  at 
the  very  least.  He  should  be  no  moan  scholar: — should  have  a 
sy.'tematic  turn  of  mind: — sound  judgment: — decision  of  character: — 
impartiality,  and  courteous  bearing,  and  be  an  example  of  that  activity 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  which  he  would  have  to  characterize  all 
around  him,  or  within  reach  by  him.  Besides  this,  he  should  take  a 
deep  and  lively  interest  in  his  work,  and  aim  to  do  it  thoroughly  and 
well : — feel  an  interest  in  the  Teachers,  corresponding  to  the  importance 
of  their  labours,  and  the  need  they  frequently  have  of  advice — or  sug¬ 
gestions  for  their  guidance  or  enoour  >.gement.  They  need  encourage¬ 
ment  in  various  ways,  but  one  of  great  importance  is  to  look  on  their 
work  in  the  school  as  not  being  limited  to  the  term  of  their  engage¬ 
ment,  but  calculated  to  have  an  enduring  effect  for  good  or  ill, — 
according  as  it  is  faithfully  attended  to,  or  negligently  and  indolently 
pursued. 

He  should  be  as  minute  and  thorough  in  inspection,  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit,  consistently  wdtli  the  duty  of  neglecting  none  of  the 
schools  under  his  charge,  even  those  of  seemingly  least  importance;  — 
which  the  limited  time  at  his  command,  might  sometimes  tempt  him  to 
do  altogether,  or  to  pospone  to  a  doubtful  future.  The  system  of 
reporting,  presents  a  drawback  in  some  respects,  to  the  completeness  of 
inspection  ;  as  it  occupies  consider  able  time,  during  that  part  rf  winter, 
most  convenient  in  general  for  travelling — while  a  further  obstacle  is 
found,  in  tlie  provisun  of  the  law,  which  allows  complaints  to  be  lodged 
at  any  time  within  twenty  days  of  the  annual  school  meeting.  Such 
complaints  being  frequently  ma  le  in  person,  must  prevent  the  Super¬ 
intendent  from  inspecting  schools,  until  the  limited  period  expires  ;  and 
to  some  extent,  shorten  the  time  he  can  give  to  the  inspection.  ITis 
aim,  however,  will  be  to  become  ready  in  the  discharge  of  this,  as  of  all 
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other  duties;  so  that  much  work  may  be  done  in  a  short  time,  much 
may  be  said  in  a  few  words — and  much  information  gathered  by  having 
his  eyes  as  well  as  his  ears  constantly  open.  This  is  a  mere  summary  of 
course — or  outline  of  his  duties  looked  at  generally.  The  work  is 
laborious  but  exceedingly  important : — calls  for  a  determined  resolution, 
to  endeavor  by  all  legitimate  means,  to  elevate  the  schools  : — to  arouse 
indifferent  or  careless  teaclfers  ; — to  encourage  diligent,  pains-taking, 
successful  teachers. — to  excite  an  interest  in  their  children's  education, 
among  the  people — to  enable  them  to  see  their  duty  in  this  respect,  if 
they  are  blind  to  it  ;  or  to  see  it  more  distinctly,  and  set  to  its  perfor¬ 
mance  more  vigorously,  if  they  are  &)mewhat  alive  to  it  already.  It 
aff  ords  many  opportunities  of  encouraging  the  deserving  scholars,  of  all 
ages  and  stages — painting  them  to  the  design  of  study,  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  attaebing  to  those  so  highly  favored — -and  in  short,  directing  one 
and  all,  perhaps  helping  them  a  little,  to  a  more  worthy  estimate  of 
themselvt s,  their  obligations,  their  privileges,  and  the  present  and 
tangible,  and  the  future — hidden  yet  no  less  certain  advantages,  that 
must  and  will  accompany  a  faithful  conscientious  di  "charge  of  appointed 
duty  of  whatever  kind,  as  done  to  the  Master,  who,  “  unseen  wa’ketb  by 
the  toiling  servant’s  side:” — and  whose  approbation  should  be  the 
ultimate  reward  and  present  encouragement  most  highly  coveted  and 
prized. 

'Po  recapitulate  br.i‘'lly.  what  has  been  said  :  Activity  is  essential  to 
every  description  of  vigorous  life, — physical,  mental  or  moral.  Vigorous 
life  is  e<|ualiy  essential  to  true  prosperity  in  the  school  and  in  the  school 
system.  Act,ivi:y  is  consequently  indispensible  to  both.  Tn  the  school 
r,  'Fins  activity  is  not  confined  to  the  Teacher  or  to  the  scholars,  but 
affects  both,  and  acts  reciprocally  on  them.  It  is  not  spasmodic,  but  toler¬ 
ably  uniform  and  is  none  the  worse  of  occasional  harmless  re-invigoration. 
It  is  manifested  in  the  School  Section,  by  real  interest,  not  by  unthink¬ 
ing  or  malicious  i’ault  finding,  or  a  disposition  to  originate  or  retail 
complaints.  The  existence  of  such  compl  iiDts  is  no  evidence  in  general 
of  the  absence  of  true  prosperity,  any  more  than  freedom  from  them, 
would  be  undoubted  proof  of  its  presence. 

n.  In  the  School  System,  this  activity  is  necessarily  steady  and  yet 
progressive.  The  system  lias  not  reached  perfection,  and  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  successive  amendments;  still,  as  a  system,  it  must,  all  the  time  it 
is  in  operation,  be  characterized  by  activity  :  every  p  irt  of  the  machinery 
performing  its  proper  functions,  every  agent  employed,  striving  faith¬ 
fully  to  discharge  his  appointed  duty.  The  local  supervision  must  be 
as  complete,  thorough,  and  honest -as  possible.  It  calls  for  the  possession 
of  peculiar  qualifications  and  for  their  continual  and  active  exercise. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  fulfilling  such  duties  will  find  they  have  no 
very  light  la.sk  : — ;sut,  to  use  the  old  Scottish  proverb, — ‘‘  Setting  a 
stout  heart  to  a  stay  brae” — they  wid  succeed  :  expecting  good  results 
all  the  time,  yet  not  looking  too  impatiently  for  them  : — taking  encour¬ 
agement  from  any  evidences  of  improvement  whatever, — and  encourag¬ 
ing  other  c:- workers  by  their  own  constant  hopefulness.  They  will 
feel  inclined  to  join  Longfellow,  in  saying: 

“  Let  us  then  be  up  aud  doing, 
tVhh  a  heart  for  any  fote  ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  aud  to  wait.’’ 


